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again into his carriage and drive away; while Leopold was left
to recover from the visit as best he could.

At midnight on the i8th of November the streets of Windsor
were crowded with waiting people. Mass-sentimentality,
genuine sorrow, the natural interest at being about to see a
spectacle on which the thoughts of the whole nation centred,
were peculiarly heightened and dramatized, not only by the
hour, but by a brilliant moon that had turned Windsor into
chiaroscuro.
One o'clock went by ... two o'clock . . . but the people still
waited. . . , Then those who had collected at the edge of the
town saw drawing towards them along the road a silent
procession, a dark mass that with barely perceptible movement
crept along through the soft flood of moonlight. First came a
group of footmen, four abreast, carrying lighted torches;
behind them came the eight black horses that drew the
hearse, the horses black-plumed, and hung with housings, a
groom at the head of each. The hearse, too, had great bunches
of massed black plumes on the roof, all gently atremble with
the movement. The sound of repetitive slow-falling hoofs, of
slow-grinding wheels, came steadily nearer. . . . Completely
indifferent within her wrappings of blue velvet, Charlotte
was coming back for the last time to Windsor.
For in the annals of the royal family a tragedy had befallen
before which even Sir Henry Halford was powerless.
And with closed shutters and tolling bells, black clothes and
dismal drapings the whole country mourned their dear Char-
lotte, The nation was sunk in grief. The sense of sudden cessa-
tion was so overwhelming that it was, says a contemporary,
"as if the general pulse of life stood still." . . . The outlook of
the whole country had to be readjusted for, apart from the
Regent, George Ill's married sons were without legitimate
children, while his daughters were either unmarried or child-
less; therefore, in the death of both Charlotte and her son the,
line of direct succession to the crown was broken as conclu-
sively as a stem snapped from its root.
Byron was in Venice when the news came. "It was,'5 he said,
"a shock even here, and must have been an earthquake at
home.9*